THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF JUNK 
BY SOL YURICK 


Tragedy of the kid junkie? How? Do it like TimeLife- 
HamillDailyUSNews&WorldReportBreslin. . . . Say something 
about the eyes. Coldness in the eyes; tombstones in the eyes 
of a pinkcheeked kid who’s caught a Jones. Wan face. The 
shivers on a hot day and sweating on a cold one. Do the 
desolation row bit. Relate to bombed-out houses; war image. 
Crouching in the rotted doorway and living in the aban- 
doned slum building. O.D.’s in the empty rooms far away 
from mama. Even highschool football heroes are on scag. 
Middle-class addiction, so therefore it is now tragedy. What 
was the daily body-count before it moved into middle Amer- 
ica? Junkies in Larchmont and Scarsdale and Riverhead and 
Croton and Greenwich, don’t forget those. Put in a touch 
about the hypodermic, the works in a hardtop cigarette pack. 
Mention hepatitis. Picture an arm, fisted and knot-muscled and 
the needle in; the plunger rising and falling, the blood sucking 
in and out, mixing with the stuff, the taut raised vein before 
the boot comes . . . and how some get erections and orgasms. 
... The kid pusher. And, oh yes, don’t forget the faces. Maybe 
something about the faces, like Jewish kids about to be in- 
cinerated. Ah, that’s a good touch. Junk has made them all 
tragic looking. And do the thing about the kidgirl prostitutes 
to whom come the fat-ankled businessmen and bored diplomats 
tooling down Flatbush Avenue in ticket-immune Cadillacs 
while cops a block away hassle long-haired kids. And the rise 
and fall of the market. They all talk about prices and the 
weight. Jazz about the slums. Slick look of the hard sixteen- 
year-old pusher, cool and sadistic and liplicking, holding the 
product off the market for twenty minutes more, with his plea- 
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faced entourage of the junk-starved: there’s nothing like hu- 
miliation transmitted downward and inward to break down 
old hangups and loyalties till shame is banal and guilt not even 
a memory. Oh yes, bring in some heroic social worker fighting 
against the odds. And the tough-minded social scientist ready 
to tread on a few toes. Little idiosyncratic touches: the stock- 
broker on cocaine. . . . And how high-level executives in New- 
York Life and Chase Manhattan. . . . Maybe it’s not so idiosyn- 
cratic after all. ... 


But tragedy submitted to economics becomes comedy for 
anyone with a strategic and long-range outlook. Even Oedipus 
is impossible without its initiating economic crisis; and the 
tragic hero (or anti-hero) reflects a specific historical and 
social fate, not a psychological one. After all, if one wants the 
exact feel of it, the sufferings of the junkie, the heroic and bitter 
struggle to kick, the recidivism, the rest of it, Nelson Algren’s 
Man With The Golden Arm is still the last word. 


The addict, no matter what his psychological perceptions 
about himself, no matter what theorizing psychiatrists do, is a 
social type generated in response to changes in the social econ- 
omy in a time of world crisis. A mistake frequently made is to 
view drug consumption merely as an indulgence, a gratifica- 
tion, an escape rather than a market response to economic 
and social dislocation. Under capitalism, large combinations 
struggle to evolve and, through control of product and mar- 
keting techniques, determine through what channels need shall 
be directed to feed. In a pressure-to-consume world, all pleas- 
ures can be made addictive: and the important thing to 
remember is that the head, intoxication, is a need, and needs 
can be channelled into markets which can relate satisfaction to 
product, in fact make gratification impossible without an at- 
tendant product. The addiction that has a built-in accelerative 
velocity and promotes a high rate of turnover is ideally profit- 
able. 

A little arithmetical probe: 500,000 junkies (I speak 
of junkies alone, but drug consumption should not be broken 
down into consumption of types and kinds of drugs: at this 
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point in history it is one unified and contiguous market), an 
extremely modest estimate, spending $20 a day on their habit 
($150-a-day habits are not unknown) add up to a market of 
more than three and a half billion dollars a year. (Business 
Week estimates three billion dollars a year.) Therefore, it’s not 
a matter of psychology, individual variation, individual choice, 
tragedy, if you will: specific individuals may avoid that specific 
fate, but growing numbers of people cannot avoid becoming 
addicts. (Put another way: what’s the effect on the personality 
of not having a car in Los Angeles?) The junkie shivering in 
the doorway, a picture image-hungry reporters seem addicted 
to, is better understood in terms of his single-minded and 
back-breaking contribution to the Gross National Product. Can 
this state be undesirable then? 

This is a time, especially in the last two administrations, 
when it has become necessary for our economy to expand in 
forced marches and this has created unbearable tensions. There 
is a need now for a new kind of labor force, always available, 
trainable and retrainable, mobile and readily allocable, a kind 
of army, really, yet retaining channels of opportunity and 
advancement for the fittest who are successful in the competi- 
tive free-enterprise market. This has created a series of disloca- 
tions which are perceived, personally, on the level of restless- 
ness, of despair, of neurosis, psychosis, of shrinkage of available 
and traditional roles, and the growth of new, unbearable ones, 
the reluctant dropping off of the outmoded values and obsoles- 
cent loyalties. 

Given this time when major institutions are breaking down 
(as they should and must, eroding inefficient and counter- 
productive relations, freeing, as it were, a frozen and static 
ideological capital), when enormous enforced population shifts 
have created what is now known as the crisis of cities, when 
basic social relations, particularly those relating to marriage 
and sex, are being devalued (and women, who by demanding 
rights with disastrous economic implications, are on the verge 
of adding to the major crisis by defining themselves as equal 
on the market, or worse, even defining their very housework 
and childbearing roles—claiming that their very sexual juices 
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lubricate the wheels of industry—as contributory to economic 
well-being), when legal institutions are overloaded and cannot 
function smoothly, generating disrespect that has malfunctional 
and disruptive potentialities, when the modes and vehicles of 
public communication and service are breaking down because 
major priorities lie, for the time being, in the defense sector, 
we are in the midst of a crisis of superstructure. 


These tensions are most transmitted to the young who 
are, economically, a deprived, one may even say a parasitic, 
grouping with certain elements of unified class interest which 
have been defined for them by mass media education. The 
first results of this disruption have been felt in the schools, creat- 
ing further problems for industry as the population reservoir 
for further recruitment is threatened with dysfunction and 
infection creating an area of potential revolution. (It must be 
understood that the grouping being drawn most heavily to 
heroin is youth. To be sure there is a vast population of older 
addicts—alcohol and drugs—but a great number are not even 
aware they are addicts. Most of these addicts already have a 
work habit and an investment in ongoing society. It’s not this 
segment of the population we're talking about.) It is the 
young, aS will be shown, for whom drug-economic therapy 
is most indicated. 

How then, to prevent the fabric of society from becoming 
completely unraveled, does one achieve a reintegration of con- 
fidence, a restoration of the faith to fight off internal threats 
to economic and ideological world goals? How does one re- 
translate what is a failure of confidence in one mode of produc- 
tive activity into confidence in a new mode of economic 
behavior, achieving, at the same time, a tractable labor force, 
still permitting the rising-expectations syndrome to find outlets 
for enterprise on the part of those growingly vast segments of 
the population who are, for all practical purposes, irrelevant? 

How does one allow for the rise of new elites whose 
energies might otherwise be destructive if frustrated? 

What product, or set of products, what set of economic 
relations tends, more than others at this particular time in 
history, to foster those aims and further the historical develop- 
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ment of capitalism, proving to the world at large its fecund 
viability? 

Only the imaginative use of drugs—especially heroin— 
fulfills these conditions which call for a vast acceleration of 
what only the most conservative would call the illegal labor 
force. 


It has been our naive tendency to regard the legal sector 
as separated and contradictory to the illegal, just as we tend to 
think of negative numbers as opposed to positive numbers, 
failing to understand that all numbers, like legality and illegality, 
are not opposed, but part of one system. Traditionally, capital- 
ism has developed to its commanding world position by work- 
ing the whole range. Heightened illegal activity is both a re- 
sponse to an expanding economy and a mode of keeping options 
open for the creation of new capital and new capitalists. The 
rise in drug consumption is better understood if we regard 
the matter as a political and economic subsystem contiguous 
with the rest of the social economy; it is a model of imperfect 
competition and uneven development, laissez faire on the bot- 
tom and monopolistic on the top. The junkie’s hand is not so 
much raised against society; rather he is involved in on-the-job 
training in a true street academy: certainly, for the ghetto 
dweller, pushing, purchasing, and habit-resolution (the fix) 
may be his salvation, redeeming him for the market and thus 
society. 

Further, in our panic, we fail to remember the historic 
role of intoxicants in general, and opium in particular as a 
civilizing force, one of the many adjuncts for the creation of 
capital, useful as well for the opening of rigid, closed societies 
to market conditions. Intoxicants break down counterproduc- 
tive, counter-consumption, ritual customs where other educative 
(even forceful) means have failed: intoxicants are decondi- 
tioners and decustomizers. Specifically, while we all remember 
now the role of liquor in winning the long march against the 
Indians, we tend to forget its usefulness in keeping struggling 
pioneers on the job, settling the frontier when they were un- 
able, in their short-sightedness, to perceive the dictates of 
Manifest Destiny. Inhuman jobs, such as clearing and settling 
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the land by hand became bearable while drunk. Votes have 
been traditionally purchased by drink. Britain in the eighteenth 
century deliberately consumed surplus wheat as gin consumed 
by surplus labor. 

We also forget, for instance, that China was opened to 
the West by control of opium, for which some very hard little 
wars were fought, and that many British and American for- 
tunes (one calls to mind the Peabodys, the Cabots, the Delanos) 
were based on the opium trade. We fail to recall that such 
world leaders as Chiang Kai-shek got his start as a member 
of the underworld in Shanghai dealing in, among other things, 
opium. So valuable is this raw material that vast opium fields 
of Burma and Laos and Vietnam are still controlled by ele- 
ments of the Kuomintang who deal through Taiwan and 
American middlemen. Nor must we overlook the role of Air 
America (a CIA airline) in flying opium runs out of Laos; 
Marshal Ky (then Colonel) took fliers in this market. There 
are those who will demur at the idea that the CIA may be, 
among their other graces, pushers, or that American Indo- 
chinese policy is concerned with scag. But, as pointed out, when 
main-chance opportunities are closed, advancement too slow, 
people in key positions will not only find ingenious modes of 
success, but will find ways of using their strategic levers of 
power to move even national policy. 

Nor can we forget that morphine, opium, heroin, cocaine, 
have been traditionally used in the South: one has only to 
remember the lumber and turpentine camps of some years 
ago. Furthermore, the use of intoxicants, sometimes disguised 
as medicine, has been most helpful in keeping farmers’ wives 
productive and on the job, producing a labor force, contribut- 
ing to the vital agricultural industry in that time of transition 
before most of the lands were ready to be passed on to the 
more efficient and rationalized agribusinesses. In fact the full 
story of the intoxication of women has yet to be written. South 
American Indians are kept productive at labor-intensive jobs 
by chewing coca leaves, from which cocaine is made. We 
manage to function beautifully with an extraordinary level of 
intoxication among leading political types, to say nothing of the 
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business executive class, but then, the role of civilizing the world 
is not an easy one and there are periods in history when indi- 
viduals must sacrifice themselves for the future: you don’t make 
an omelette without breaking a few eggs. 


Operation Intercept heralded what was in fact a great 
leap forward, and its architect was Nixon. What was instituted 
was a kind of protective tariff, carried out another way, in 
favor of heroin. This was implemented all over the country 
on the local level by a stepped-up war against marijuana 
pushers, but a relaxation of the struggle against the heroin 
pushers who could be seen working in the summer streets 
unmolested. Kids themselves made the analysis that Nixon 
was trying to hook them onto bad stuff: why they were not 
able to resist will be discussed later. Of course it should be 
understood that aside from its other implications, marijuana 
is a much cheaper product and less profitable than heroin. 
But what was most dangerous about marijuana use was the 
potentially disruptive mystique of its community of users, and 
communal-ists consume much less than isolated individuals. 
Grassblowers give one another presents of love: smack heads 
invest with presents. New markets were rapidly opened up 
among middle-class youth and new sales territories were con- 
quered in the suburbs, in rural areas, even in the colleges. We 
are in the presence of an enormous growth-industry, part of 
what Forbes has called the sybarition market. 

High-consumption drug-taking among the young has pre- 
pared the field for heroin. Even among the young subjected 
to cultural leveling, there are still cultural and class differences 
beneath the dreary uniformity of their clothes and talk; but 
these differences merely reflect stylistic differences in the reasons 
why one takes junk in the first place. What all have in common 
is that they have been intensively trained to need, to consume. 
All junkies are leveled and ultimately function in the same 
way. Middle-class youth have been drawn to marijuana, hashish, 
acid, mescaline, speed. Accompanying these usages was a 
mystique of community and the vast attempt to set up alternate 
political and economic entities. Having assumed that the tech- 
nological millennium was here, the basic task was to create 
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Eden on earth again. But they failed to understand their status 
as a dependent class and to deal with the contributory tensions 
of dependency: they also failed to understand the generalized 
hostility from a population with other cultural investments: 
they had transformed consuming things into consuming exper- 
ences, so while there was an indication for the withdrawal of 
luxury and leisure spending, the internalized pressures to con- 
sume and spend were not withdrawn. It was possibly this 
cognitive dissonance which was most unbearable. As in all 
millennial situations, the investment in ecstasy was heavy and 
ecstasy was drug-related, creating an ambience for the use 
of drugs in any direction; at the same time increments of 
toxicity stored in bodies created conditions of perpetual in- 
toxication and lowered resistance to what formerly would have 
been recognized as dangerous. At the same time this popula- 
tion succeeded in making of itself a kind of lumpen proletariat, 
with lumpen omniverousness, a secondary labor force. When 
the years of highness had taken their toll, youth was ready, in 
great part, for the calming influences of barbiturates and 
heroin. And heroin, as we have pointed out, is a way of bring- 
ing these self-primitivized and tribal individuals back into the 
twentieth century. This proved easier than many anticipated, 
for while many thought that true communalism had been 
achieved and the twentieth century could be resisted from the 
inside, the fact was that the drugs, all drugs, masked what 
was in fact a greater alienation of person from person; they 
felt together but acted apart: a further breaking down of 
social relations. 


Further, now that the traditional modes of training for 
role and class have weakened more and more, youth, as a 
general grouping without a set investment in ongoing society, 
tends to be rebellious and is the class most likely to revolt. It is 
at youth then, that the main thrust of the sales campaign has 
been aimed. Junkies do not band together in associations and 
are therefore politically defused; in the world of the junkie it 
is a war of all against all: total competition. And it is most 
necessary to start these work habits early: the ten-year-old 
junkie is in the cards. 
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In the past, drugs have worked to politically pacify the 
ghettos, training youth to the work ethic and providing the 
opportunity to erect a whole infrastructure of distributors, 
salesmen, and customers who have an ongoing investment and 
will themselves work to depoliticize, contain, coopt, or kill off 
those who threaten the market; for political militance leads 
to the non-consumption of drugs in the long run, particularly 
heroin. We have only to remember the role played by heroin 
some years ago in breaking up the fighting gangs of New York 
City. If Jerry Rubin speaks of a whole generation of fifteen- 
year-old stoned terrorists, it is more meaningful to speak of a 
whole generation of fifteen-year-old stoned businessmen, provid- 
ing the one area where the young, trained for little at this 
point, can be brought into intensive economic behavior by 
becoming pushers and junkies: where else can the unskilled 
make quick killings? 

Are there drawbacks to the growth of an addicted popula- 
tion? What about the deaths? 

To view the deaths of a few thousand children as alarming 
is to take the short-range view. The deaths are merely a 
function of the chaos of the market which is growing faster 
than it can be rationalized, leading to a woeful lack of stand- 
ards in product preparation. A sort of industrial accident, if you 
will. In time regulation will solve this problem. The deaths 
have to be entered and written off as one of the social over- 
heads of this New Economic Policy. 

The junkie himself is a high consumer of what is, as Wil- 
liam Burroughs has pointed out, the almost perfect commodity. 
The ideal nature of heroin lies in the fact that each dosage 
incorporates a built-in obsolescence and demands a constantly 
escalating consumption linked to the conditions of illegality, 
deprivation, unregulated dosage. While insecurity brought about 
by intense competition and constant danger creates an addi- 
tional increment of tension, this tension can only be relieved 
by heightened dosages and is a spur to heightened consumption, 
tied to the need to evangelize new consumers who help to re- 
inforce and stabilize, by mere numbers, the world of the junkie. 
In short, the heightened national tensions in a time of change 
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determine the velocity of national addiction, and the social 
relations in the world of the junkie determine the intensity of 
addiction. The point is that mere legalization of smack cannot 
alleviate the problem at this stage since the other need-relations 
of drug consumption, the mystiques, the rites, hipness, man- 
hood, status, symbols of possession, sudden riches, guilt, legal 
insecurity and excitement, even romantic destruction of the self, 
the whole paraphernalia of addiction are not satisfied. 

(Rich junkies do not have the same needs as poor junkies: 
there’s a class content to addiction.) 

The junkie is a veritable heroic Stakhanovite worker, 
almost pure economic man, living for the fix, the hunt, the 
fix, keeping his body alive merely to consume heroin at a 
rising rate, at the same time circulating enormous quantities 
of money, retaining only the modest interest of the fix which 
constantly diminishes (a sort of compound dis-interest) as his 
habit grows and the product continues to be adulterated. The 
actual heroin content of a bag is so low that it becomes obvious 
that it is the whole pattern of repetitive behavior, with the 
attendant feelings, that is most addictive, proving once again 
Nelson Algren’s first law of addiction: we are all habituals. It 
is in the nature of a high-velocity, high-pressure business cycle 
that it demands total attention to that business alone. All 
previous relations that get in the way of the “getting and 
spending” cycle drop off: family loyalty, sexual feelings, love, 
cohort loyalty, friendship, brotherhood, compassion. The junkie 
will be driven to use any means necessary to get the money 
to buy the product. There’s nothing like heroin consumption 
to teach the real meaning of the work ethic. It is on the junkie’s 
back that a vast economic edifice is being built, one which 
resolves many economic and political difficulties. 

For example; some of the spinoff industries called into 
being and supported by the junkie’s work are: 

Money-capital formation which takes a variety of paths 
before finding legitimate outlets, whether here or in some 
other country: the Mafia may bank in Switzerland but what 
investments are in the Swiss bank’s portfolio? 

Additional non-taxed supplements are provided for police 
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incomes, for the heroin industry is a semi-protected industry. 
This works in two ways: bribes, and money realized from 
police resale of confiscated heroin on the junkie market. This 
money doesn’t stop on the police level but is further drawn 
upward where it is distributed among district attorneys, judges, 
legislators, finds its way into political campaign chests. 

Alarm over the spread of drug use leads to the beefing up 
of police forces all over the country and the potential growth 
of police forces as a separate political entity: crime-rise used 
as a mode of getting allocation of funds for personnel and 
technology. At the same time there are the makings of a vast 
spy force in the form of undercover agents who may be used for 
other purposes. One example of the rationalization of drug- 
work linkages is the example of addicts as narcos, supporting 
their habits by this work, persuaded by the possibility of legal 
penalty as well as the threat of having their drug supply dried 
up. This force may be used to insure tranquility in a time 
of national retooling. 

Sybarition spinoffs, such as the vast growing market in 
prostitution. This is particularly useful among the permanent 
female unemployables of the population for fighting off the 
threat of Women’s Liberation. 

Medical and drug company growth accompanies the use 
of heroin. Doctors come up with varieties of cure for the 
problem. Under the lash of competition, drug companies are 
led to allocate more and more resources to the production of 
competing drugs, such as barbiturates and amphetamines. The 
production of methadone, presumably useful in the combatting 
of or substitution for heroin has grown enormously; and 
methadone, as some junkies report, is a better high. 

Millions have been invested in the purchase of sites, deteri- 
orated, decayed, or deserted buildings for rehabilitation cen- 
ters: architects and remodelers have been hired; phantom, 
but paid-for plans have been generated for centers that have 
not been built, and never will be. But then the newer capitalism 
does not require tangibles, but faith in process. 

There is, of course, a fantastic rise in the therapy market. 
Theories of addiction-cause and its cures proliferate. Studies 
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are financed. Pilot programs are funded. New jargons develop. 
Again, each psycho-social theory of the cause and cure of the 
habit doesn’t have to be valid: what is valid is the ability to 
sell the theory, to get funding for the theory, to convince some 
legislator (and possibly addicts) that the program works, to 
demonstrate some successes, and to generate in the wake of 
failures still further programs. Social scientists compete fiercely 
on the open program market for funding, and competition is 
the spur to the growth of a body of scientific capital: the point 
is to get that program on the market first and sell it. This 
has also given rise to a new job category: the professional 
junkie who goes from program to program getting funds to 
keep alive, demonstrating the success of each program. There 
are those who carp that these theories are, in fact, forms of 
Lysenkoist science, rigged cure-counts and all. This is to take 
a non-economic view of things. Admittedly there are no cures, 
nor has the problem been approached from the right angle, 
nor does anyone, to date, seem to know much about the total 
syndrome of addiction, but this is to assume that one considers 
heroin addiction a problem and not a way of generating enter- 
prise and capital. In its wake a large apparatus of social work- 
ers, counselors, reformed-junkie lecturers, psychiatrists, writers 
of books and articles, psychologists, political, administrative, 
and clerical jobs is created, as well as a mode of job-retraining 
for a whole body of social and poverty workers whose situation 
is threatened by massive cutbacks in the poverty programs. 
More: being in key positions to see economic possibilities, many 
of these people break their bureaucratic/professional relations 
and enter the market as pushers and middlemen. 

Most of the therapy rites in addict cure have taken their 
lead from the techniques evolved by Alcoholics Anonymous, a 
variant of Christian Redemption, built around the concept that 
addiction reflects certain inherent psychological instabilities and 
character deformations. The pattern is familiar: the weakness, 
the temptations, the self-indulgence, the rise and fall and the 
redemption through recognition and perception of oneself as 
a child of original sin. To be sure these weaknesses are spoken 
of in psychological rather than in traditional Christian terms, 
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but the whole Christian journey of self-degradation, self-nega- 
tion, the trip through hell, the public confession, the self-abase- 
ment, the blinding insight, the revival, and the salvation is 
evoked. The aim is to reintroduce the need, if not to abstain, 
to at least self-regulate one’s hungers, to introduce planning and 
long-range goals into the pursuit of instant gratification, and 
finally redeem one to the Protestant Ethic. This becomes a 
drama which is acted out again and again and can usually be 
sustained with the use of methadone. 

Ingenious black market activities have sprung up: for in- 
stance, clean urine is sold to users who have to report to proba- 
tion officers. 


Of course the most lucrative spinoff industry has been 
stealing, which has the feature of being able to loosen vast 
quantities of capital frozen in already purchased artifacts. An 
estimate of the amounts of material stolen is staggering. 
Roughly speaking, stolen goods are resold at anywhere from 
one-fifth to one-hundredth of the original value, depending, of 
course, on the condition of the goods and the pressing needs 
of the junkie (we have heard of a new IBM Selectric typewriter 
sold for $20). This leads to the replacement of stolen items 
through personal spending, tax write-offs, insurance, which in 
turn stimulates the consumption market. Even factories deal 
heavily in the purchase of stolen goods. We are talking about 
something like a thirty-billion-dollar-a-year turnover. This has 
provided for a new mode of distributing wealth without resort- 
ing to socialist or communist methods, retaining free enterprise. 

The rise in the home-security market is stunning. Alarm 
systems, unbreakable locks and grates and chains are devised; 
dogs are bought;weaponry is purchased. Old forms of free 
association are revived; vigilante groupings and paramilitary 
police forces spring up once more. 

In short, the growth possibilities are exhilarating. It would 
take one of Wassily Leontief’s input-output charts to chronicle 
the basic implications of this infra-economy. 

It will ultimately be necessary to rationalize the market. 
This should be done in two ways. In the ghettos, heroin con- 
sumption should be permitted to rise among the unemploy- 
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ables, continuing the depoliticizing effect and fostering free en- 
terprise and competition in a free market. As far as the po- 
tential work force is concerned, it will be necessary to find a 
chemical and artificially produced substitute for heroin, such 
as methadone, with a constant dosage made readily available 
to addicts, tied into an extensive Christianizing/therapy work 
program which will make for a tractable labor force: at specific 
times in the day one could have a break for getting stoned 
rather than a coffee break. Work loads could be met with the 
proper drugs: speed for speedups, downs for slack times. 
Already there is evidence that small ghetto employers give 
their workers fix money at lunch time. Further, artificial 
drugs could be made at home and thus reduce the disadvantage 
of America in the international balance of payments, and 
wouldn’t be dependent on the vagaries of nature for production. 
If this market could be regulated, then we can avoid the 
mistakes of the pre-revolutionary Chinese. And in time, to 
stand F. Scott Fitzgerald on his head, the orgiastic future will 
no longer recede from us. 
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